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The Graduate Journal—What It Means to You 


Almost every day some casual passer-by drops into the GRADUATE 
JouRNAL office to ask, “‘What kind of a publication is the JouRNAL? 
What does it publish? How can I get ahold of it?” The following 
excerpts, taken from an editorial written for the JoURNAL by Chester 
M. Alter, Former Dean of the Graduate School, can best answer these 
questions. 

“The JOURNAL exists to solve an important problem of communi- 
cation. 

At best, a university is a loosely knit organization of individuals 
and groups, and Boston University is no exception to this generaliza- 
tion. A certain degree of coherence and a certain unanimity of purpose 
do prevail in each of the Schools and Colleges within the University; 
this coherence and this unanimity result in each instance from devo- 
tion to a particular curriculum and from the unity of a particular 
administrative organization. Interchange of information is thus rela- 
tively easy and effective within any one School or College; and it is 
even easier, of course, within any single department of instruction. 

But the problem of communication becomes acute when we turn 
to the areas of research and graduate training. These are vital areas 
in the life and work of the University; but here no framework of cur- 
riculum and no pattern of organization facilitate interchange of in- 
formation. Beyond our specialties, few of us know what is happening 
throughout the University. Time and time again we are amazed to 
learn, purely by chance, of an active program of research or of a novel 
graduate training program going on in a department other than our 
own. Our lack of facilities for communicating information about 
research and graduate education within our own University has been 
the subject of concern and discussion in many of our groups in recent 
years and more particularly in recent months. 

- The Boston UNiversiry GRADUATE JOURNAL is, then, an instru- 
ment intended to improve our internal lines of communication in the 
fields of research, scholarly activities, and graduate education. The 
JOURNAL, to be published by the University administration and edited 
by the Graduate School, will appear ten times a year, monthly except 
July and August. It will be distributed to regular members of the 
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faculty, to administrators, and to trustees of the University. Through 
the libraries, departmental offices, dormitories, and lounges, we hope 
it will come into the hands of many students who are interested in 
learning of the diverse educational, scholarly, and service activities of 
the University. Limited distribution of the JouRNAL will also be made 
to administrators of other graduate and professional schools, to founda- 
tions concerned with higher education and research, and to interested 
friends of the University. 

Although the JourNAL is modestly conceived, it will deal with 
many aspects of research and graduate education in the University. 
Some features will appear regularly; others will appear intermittently 
when timely. Over the course of a year we can expect to find in the 
Journat editorials on current and long-range problems in graduate 
education or in research; articles on unusual and especially interesting 
projects of graduate students in many fields; descriptions of significant 
research, instructional, or service programs; suggestions by faculty 
members and others about opportunities for team-approaches to 
research or to instructional problems in any one discipline or in a 
combination of disciplines; announcements of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and other appointments available; examples of cooperative 
work involving the University and community agencies and enter- 
prises; announcements of forthcoming lectures, institutes, meetings, 
and colloquia likely to interest readers of the JOURNAL; re-printings of 
brief published articles or notes dealing with research or graduate 
education and deserving broader circulation within the University; 
statistics of various kinds; reports of administrative and faculty actions 
having a bearing on graduate work in the University. 

Readers are invited to send letters, notes, articles, and announce- 
ments which the editor may include in the JouRNAL as time and space 
permit. Suggestions from the readers and active cooperation of all 
members of the University community will go far toward insuring the 
success of the JouRNAL in fulfilling its mission... . 

This publication is launched with the modest expectation that it 
will serve as a medium of communication among members of the 
faculty, the students, and the community in matters concerning the 
educational and scholarly activities of the University; as a mechanism _ 
for aiding the unification of interest in the diverse kinds of graduate 
and research undertakings; and as a means of promoting the imple- 
mentation of the objectives of any true university: education, research, 
and service to the community. To these ends the JouRNAL is com- 
uitted....” 


University Lecture— December 6, 1955 


Dr. Frank Nowak, Professor of History, College of Liberal Arts, will 
give the first University Lecture of the academic year 1955-56 on Tuesday, 
December 6, 1955. 

The subject of Professor Nowak’s lecture is announced as “Russian 
Imperial and Soviet Foreign Policy.” 
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Philosophy as Wisdom 


Peter A. Bertoccr 


Borden Parker Bowne 
Professor of Philosophy 


What is philosophical research? 
What does a philosopher do? These 
questions* submitted to me by the 
Editor of this JouRNAL defy a brief 
undogmatic answer. Philosophers 
have disagreed and still do disagree 
about what the task of philosophical 
research is. Philosophers, like other 
men, have been influenced in their 
studies by the prevailing winds of 
doctrine of their times. One basic 
contrast may serve to illustrate dif- 
ferent conceptions of the function of 
philosophic research, 

Philosophy, some still maintain, 
performs its highest function when it 
serves to clarify, as far as possible, 
the indubitable revelations of God 
to man, and when it integrates these 
revelations with the rest of human 
knowledge. Philosophy has no ulti- 
mate, autonomous vision of its own, 
and the beginning of its downfall is 
"its pride in a reason which, alas, is 
all too human. On this view, char- 
acteristic of mediaeval thought and, 
in the last analysis, of contemporary 
religious neo-Orthodoxy and Ex- 
istentialism, philosophy becomes the 
handmaiden of theology. 

In contrast to this, the dominant 
pressure in our western intellectual 
climate has recently been for philoso- 
phy to become the handmaiden of 


*[These questions were prompted by the 
following statement of G. J. Renier: “I am 
aware that Mr. Michael Oakeshott points 
out that there are no authorities in philoso- 
phy, and that references are of little value 
for the philosopher, because, as a philoso- 
pher, he is not a scholar.” (History: Its Pur- 
pose and Method. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1950. p. 7, footnote.) Dr. 
Renier defines a scholar as “‘a man who is at 
the same time familiar with the technique of 
preliminary investigation and capable of 
presenting its result in a palatable way.” 
(p. 51) — Editor} 


science. The philosopher, we are 
often told, should not float with airy 
speculations beyond the domains 
circumscribed by the observations 
and truths revealed by scientific 
method. And many are the philoso- 
phers who have given themselves to 
the clarification, extension, and uni- 
fication of the essential truths made 
available through scientific method. 

Here, then, are two conceptions 
of philosophic research, each abdi- 
cating the function of philosophic 
research as an even larger group of 
philosophers see it. According to this 
third view, philosophers must not be 
the servants of theology, no, not 
even the best critics, purifiers, and 
defenders of the “true faith.” Nor 
must they be the servants of science, 
the best critics, unifiers, and defenders 
of the scientific highway to truth. 

In passing, I pause to refresh our 
memories of those philosophers who 
have limited themselves to clarifying 
and criticizing the foundation of 
societal existence. Such philosophers, 
essentially moralists and social phil- 
osophers, tried to understand the 
basic requirements for the good of 
society and the good life. 

But one thing stands out from even 
a cursory survey of the history of 
philosophy. The philosophers whom 
philosophers themselves continue to 
study (for example, Plato, Aristotle, 
Augustine, Aquinas, Spinoza, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Leibniz, Kant, 
and Hegel) were always vitally con- 
cerned with specifying the essential 
principles of the good life and the 
good society. But they did this as 
part of their investigation into the 
nature of man, the structure of the 
physical world, and the nature of 
God. 
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I have been suggesting that out- 
standing philosophers in all times 
have been influenced by (and have 
influenced) the intellectual, social, 
and religious climate of their times. 
They have never dealt in a strato- 
sphere unaffected by their culture, 
impervious to it, and unconcerned 
about what went on, and ought to go 
on, in it. 

To be sure, there are philosophers 
and philosophers. I mean that in all 
times there have been persons trained 
and learned in philosophy, who have, 
in accordance with their more spe- 
cific interests and abilities, special- 
ized on certain areas and problems 
fundamental to what I shall now call 
the main philosophic concern. These 
men have been, and are, historians 
of philosophy and philosophers of 
history; they have been logicians, 
epistemologists, and philosophers of 
science; they have been aestheticians, 
moralists, philosophers of education 
— all working at special problems 
which have thrown light on each 
other and on the main task. But inso- 
far as they have not allowed them- 
selves to get lost in their refinements 
— and many have — they have 
concerned themselves, as scholarly 
individuals, with finding their own 
answers to the main philosophical 
question: What is the ultimate nature 
of the universe in which we live, and 
what is the greatest good for man? 

This is philosophy proper, or meta- 
physics. This is philosophy, the love 
of wisdom — the search for truth 
and the criterion of values. Wisdom 
is life illuminated as far as possible 
by facts and values. The wise man is 
not inundated by facts. He seeks to 
understand their relevance to the 
choices he and his fellow men must 
make from day to day. Indeed, he 
does not believe he has the full fact 
without understanding its values in 
relation to the human yearning for 
significant living. The wise man 
makes as sure as he can that the 
values he and his fellow men live by 


are the best there can be. He cannot 
be wise without understanding how 
values are related to the processes 
and structures which make up man 
and the world. The searcher for wis- 
dom is the man who, undaunted by 
the snares and traps on his way, or 
even by his own vast ignorance, still 
keeps alive that sense of human 
limitation which makes him humble 
about his own best conclusions. 

To return, then, to our first ques- 
tion, the nature of philosophical re- 
search. If the philosopher is the 
searcher after wisdom, what is the 
nature of his research? Obviously, 
to the extent that he needs more ob- 
servations to confirm any of his 
theories about man, nature, or God, 
he does his level best to ascertain the 
facts. As the biographies of philoso- 
phers show, the philosopher has also 
been the physical scientist, the math- 
ematician, the biologist, and the 
social scientist. That is, philosophers 
like Plato and Aristotle not only 
studied the best knowledge of their 
time but made their own observa- 
tion and inferences; and philosophers 
have continued to do so, as far as 
their time and abilities have allowed, 
whenever they found that the in- 
vestigations of others were not sup- 
plying the needed data. Philosophia 
mater sctentiarum is the story of the 
necessary development that took 
place as area after area of human 
experience was marked off and be- 
came the more specialized province 
of other scholarly workers who de- 
veloped intellectual and _ physical 
instruments appropriate for a given 
field of investigation. 

The situation today is that, es- 
pecially insofar as the physical and 
biological sciences are concerned, the 
philosopher has come to rely upon 
the harvest gleaned by scientists. 
His study of a problem, such as the 
nature of space and time, leads him 
to study what the physicist, as- 
tronomer, biologist, and psycholo- 
gist have discovered about these sub- 
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jects. But his unique research is 
guided by such questions as: What 
do these respective accounts of 
space and time have in common? 
If they disagree, is the disagreement 
a matter of difference in presupposi- 
tion and perspective? Can a theory 
of space and time be developed 
which will allow these differences to 
be understandable, and, indeed, lead 
to different lines of further research? 

It is less than true to say that the 
philosopher starts where the scientist 
leaves off. The philosopher, in seek- 
ing to discover a view of space and 
time which will be consistent with 
all we experience and know, must 
not neglect any known fact as he 
tries to answer his own question. 
What he concludes about space and 
time must be connected with all 
other areas of experience and must 
be re-interpreted in the light of these 
further investigations. His main ques- 
tion still concerns not only space and 
time but what part they play in the 
total structure of the universe. The 
various scientists, as scientists, are 
not concerned with questions like 
this, which, understandably, seem 
“speculative” to them. But the 
philosopher has always sought a 
vision of the whole, a Weltanschauung, 
which goes beyond the incomplete 
data of the sciences, and which the 
scientist himself, in philosophic mood, 
seeks. 

If someone should ask: But how 
does the philosopher know, if the 
scientist cannot tell him? the reply 
would be: How do you know that 
the claims of the scientist to knowl- 
edge should be set above those of the 
artist and the prophet? Even to 
raise this question is to enter into 
another crucial area of philosophical 
research. 

To take a final illustration: No 
philosophical moralist, bent on dis- 
covering the nature of the good life 
for men, could neglect what the 


biologist can tell us about illness and 
health, and what the psychologist, 
anthropologist, sociologist, and his- 
torian can tell him about the condi- 
tions of mental health and illness. 
But human beings are not only in- 
terested in how people do live and 
have lived. Their intellects demand 
an answer to the question: How 
ought we to live? This is the philoso- 
phical question. Yet no philosopher 
can disregard the moral insights of 
the political leaders of men, or the 
insights into the values of life 
gleaned by the artist and the re- 
ligious man. He might ask whether 
the psychologist and the physiologist 
are not reading different meanings 
into the word “health.” And, in any 
case, the philosophic issue, in the 
light of which all other data must 
be consulted and interpreted, is: 
What makes human existence most 
worthwhile? Under what conditions, 
if any, should a man voluntarily 
give up his life? Socrates, who gave 
the impetus to western philosophy, 
insisted that the unexamined life is 
not worth living, and he took the 
hemlock before he would be untrue 
either to God or to Athens. 

Thus philosophical research is the 
continuing task of pulling together, 
criticizing, evaluating, interpreting 
the data from the varied facets of 
human experience. In his attempt to 
achieve as much whole-vision as pos- 
sible, the philosopher depends on 
many other researchers, and he sug- 
gests many problems for others, 
better equipped, to investigate. Not 
infrequently, when it is necessary 
and he is able, he goes into the field 
himself, in search of the necessary 
facts. But in the last analysis he must 
dare to put his cheek on his hands 
and think, as connectedly as possi- 
ble, about the basic structure of ex- 
istence and value. This is the his- 
toric function of philosophical re- 
search as the search for widsom. 
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Doctoral Dissertations—August, 1955 


At the August, 1955, Commencement, the degrees of Doctor of Educa- 
tion and Doctor of Musical Arts were granted the students listed below; the 
degrees named are from Boston University unless otherwise indicated. The 
dissertations may be consulted by inter-library loan from the library of the 
School of Education and the School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston 
University. 


Doctor of Education — Ed.D. 


KenneTtH T. H. Brooks, B.A., Ed.M. Dissertation: “The Development of an 
Instrument for Measuring Children’s Knowledge of Basic Social Edu- 
cation Principles as These Apply to Specifically Described Life Situa- 
tions.” 

Reynoips Burke, B.S., M.Ed. Dissertation: ““An Experimental 
Study of Teaching Methods in a College Freshman Orientation Course.” 

James Capra, B.S. in Ed., Ed.M. Dissertation: “‘A Study of the Attitudes of 
Parents Toward Current Educational Practices in the Elementary 
Schools, and Some Influencing Factors.” 

FRANCIS JAMES DEIGNAN, A.B., M.A. Dissertation: “A Comparison of the 
Effectiveness of Two Group Discussion Methods.” 

FREDERICK ERNEST FastAn, B.A., M.A., Ed.M. Dissertation: “Evaluation of 
the Voice Visualizer as a Supplementary Aid in the Correction of 
Articulation Disorders.” 

RutH Marie FrrzSimons, B.Ed., Ed.M. Dissertation: “Some Develop- 
mental, Psycho-Social, and Educational Variables Among Children 
with Normal Speech and Children with Functional Articulation 
Problems.” 

WarrEN SAMUEL FREEMAN, Mus.B., Ed.M. Dissertation: “A Survey and 
Evaluation of the Current Status of Music Education Activities in the 
United States.” 

Jack Forrest Georce, B.S., M.A. Dissertation: ‘““The Construction and 
Evaluation of a Course of Study in Firearms Safety Education.” 

Jean IsaBeELLE Gocotewski, Ed.B., M.Ph. Dissertation: “Auditory Percep- 
tion of Word Elements in Beginning Reading Through Visual and 
Kinesthetic Speech Clues.” 

Joun J. Komorek, A.B., A.M. Dissertation: “‘A Critical Study of the School 
Census.” 

Joun F. F. MacDonnett, A.B., Ed.M. Dissertation: “A Job Analysis of 
Selected City-Wide Directors of Guidance in the Public Schools of the 
United States.” 

Maurice JoHN O’LgEary, B.A., M.A. Dissertation: ““The Measurement and 
Evaluation of the Work Habits of Over-Achievers and Under-Achievers 
to Determine the Relationship of These Habits to Achievement.” 

Apa Joun Sortint, B.S., A.M. Dissertation: ‘“‘The Effects of Certain Verbal 
Stimuli Upon the Autonomic Equilibrium of Hearing Handicapped, 
Emotionally Handicapped and Non-Handicapped Adolescents.” 

Epwarp WILLIAM STEFANIAK, B.S., M.A. Dissertation: “A Study of the 
Effectiveness of Two Methods of Teaching Science in Grades Four, 
Five and Six.” 

Epwarp ApotpH Wicas, B.S., Ed.M. Dissertation: ‘“The Development and 
Evaluation of a Free-Response Instrument Measuring Counselor Per- 
ception to be Used in Counselor Training.” 

[Continued on p. 14] 


Boston University Books Reviewed 


The Community and the Delinquent. By Wirtttam C. Kvaraceus.* 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. [c. 1954] X, 566 pp. 
$4.50 


Reviewed by Jacx A. Hotmes** 


The Community and the Delinquent is 
intended not only for all those who 
wish to know more about what can be 
done to cope with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency but also how it 
might best be done. The book suc- 
ceeds admirably in fulfilling its aim 
— to give an overview of the various 
agencies in a community which can 
and should be marshalled in the 
fight against delinquency. However, 
the thing that makes the book an 
outstanding contribution to the field 
is that, besides its tremendous scope, 
it actually gets down to cases — to 
methods and techniques and budg- 
ets. Professor Kvaraceus, an inter- 
nationally known authority in the 
field, has something to say; he says it 
clearly, systematically, and in a 
scholarly manner. 

The importance of the complex 
problem to which the author ad- 
dresses himself may be appreciated 
when one realizes that teen-age boys 
and girls are responsible for a large 
portion of the fifteen-billion-dollar 
annual crime bill in the United 
States! Nearly three thousand young- 
sters are picked up each day by the 
police and if one would dare project 
known figures into 1960, on the 
basis of population trends alone, we 
could expect the police to handle ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 children an- 
nually! However, what is worse to 
contemplate, is the fact that, cal- 
culated on the relative rise of delin- 
quency to the growth in teen-age 


*Professor of Education, on the Faculty of 
the School of Education, Boston University. 

** Associate Professor of Education, School 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


population over the past few years, 
we could conceivably be faced with 
five times this number! What is to be 
done about it? 

Dr. Kvaraceus is realistic when he 
indicates that statistics show that if 
left to themselves many young of- 
fenders will work out their own prob- 
lems. On the other hand, many not 
only do not, but many do not seem 
to be able to “adjust” to the de- 
mands of society, even with the help 
of a “‘network of agencies.” Why? 
The author suggests that such iso- 
lated attempts at solving the prob- 
lem as the assigning of more home- 
work, more traditional academic- 
type courses, curfew laws, and com- 
munity recreational projects per se 
will not help much. What is needed 
is an all-out attack, where all the 
forces of the community are “‘brought 
into play. ..at the strategic moment 
of need.” Furthermore, the author is 
adamant in maintaining that the 
treatment program which the com- 
munity develops must always include 
individually planned therapy based on a 
differential diagnosis of the child’s needs. 

The broad experience of the 
writer is nowhere more evident than 
when he observes that “‘all efforts to 
reduce the incidence of delinquency 
will be limited and circumscribed 
unless they are tied securely to 
causative factors” and community 
needs. Further, the program must be 
coordinated with community action, 
understood and supported by the lay 
citizen, and “managed by profes- 
sional personnel trained to their 
task.” Finally, any such program 
must be “subjected to constant 
evaluation.” 
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A basic tenet of the book is that 
*‘delinquent behavior is not the re- 
sult of any innate perverseness, [but 
is] an attempt to meet some personal 
need or needs of the child.’ This is 
supported by sociological and psy- 
chological research. ‘‘Yankee City,” 
*Elmtown,” “The Passaic Study,” 
and others are utilized to indicate 
that ‘“‘much delinquency, using a 
child’s own status values, is reason- 
able, conforming, and acceptable 
behavior — although it may be anti- 
social from the point of view of 
society and the professional workers.” 

In Chapter 2, the guiding prin- 
ciples for understanding delinquency 
as a form of behavior are discussed. 
The young student will surely feel 
secure and happy to find in this chap- 
ter something into which he can sink 
his teeth. Especially is this true in the 
summary where the author has 
neatly delineated 18 ‘“‘concepts” and 
five “‘corollaries.”” The seasoned psy- 
chologist, however, is quite likely to 
feel that the author has gone slightly 
beyond his supporting-data in draw- 
ing such definitive conclusions. 

From an organizational point of 
view, Chapter 4 is perhaps the most 
exciting. Kvaraceus astutely selects 
and arrays the pertinent findings 
from the five major studies in the 
field. By rigorously limiting himself 
to only those studies which have 
large representative samples, which 
have used adequate control groups, 
and which also have tested the signi- 
ficance of observed differences be- 
tween delinquents and non-delin- 
quents by appropriate statistical 
checks, he is able to give an impos- 
ingly detailed and convincing picture 
of the significant differences between 
delinquents non-delinquents. 
Kvaraceus wisely points out that 
while “‘the differences reported in the 
tables are significant. ..[they]...are 
never completely categorical or mu- 
tually exclusive.” For this reason the 
chapter gives primacy to no single 
factor in the discussion. In the 


troubled lives of delinquents in gen- 
eral, many and varied factors may be 
observed. “However, group studies 
can never explain why a particular 
individual child shows behavioral 
difficulties”; and because of this the 
author takes the position that “‘Indi- 
vidual patterns of causation can only 
be uncovered through individual 
case study.” The great utility value 
of such lists rests in the many items 
of information which can be of help 
in devising a ‘‘case study outline to 
serve as a guide in searching for 
reasons for an individual youngster’s 
delinquent pattern of behavior.” 

In Chapter 5 the differences in 
test performance of delinquents and 
non-delinquents are discussed as a 
basis for early identification and 
prediction of pre-delinquent chil- 
dren. Again, lists of differences are 
abstracted from various studies. As in 
Chapter 4, the author does a magni- 
ficent job of presenting an avalanche 
of meaningful data without bogging 
down in irrelevant detail. In con- 
cluding this chapter, the writer is 
much more realistic than he was in 
Chapter 1. There he says, ‘The 
growing bibliography on this subject 
[early identification of pre-delin- 
quents] is promising in its implica- 
tion that a large proportion (though not 
all) of the children who are finally 
to come in contact with child welfare 
agencies, police, courts, and institu- 
tions can be identified early and 
screened off for help and assistance.” 
On the other hand, the sobering 
facts presented in Chapter 5 are 
realistically pinpointed when the 
author writes, “...the best instru- 
ments of the future by themselves will 
increase the forecasting efficiency to 
only about 20 to 30 per cent above 
sheer guesswork.” 

Definitions, planning, and co- 
ordinated community action are 
discussed in Chapters 3 and 6. 
Chapters 7 and 8 approach the prob- 
lem from the “‘case study method” 
and the “child guidance clinic.” 
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Kvaraceus stresses the fact that 
successful treatment must be (1) pre- 
scribed on an individual basis, (2) 
with the delinquent himself assuming 
much of the responsibility (Roger’s 
principle: “no one can solve the 
problem for the subject, that he must 
himself effect the improvement in his 
own status”), and (3) all the re- 
sources of the community must be 
systematically used. 

The text brings out the fact that 
psychotherapy in the clinic is based 
upon the concept of a diagnosis in 
terms of the total personality, and 
always involves a two-way relation- 
ship between the therapist — be he 
psychiatrist, social worker, psycholo- 
gist, or group leader—and_ the 
delinquent. However, it is just at this 
point that the book, this reviewer feels, 
falls short. Admittedly, the aim of the 
book is to give only an “overview”; 
still on this very important point of 
therapy, information is spread very 
thin. For example, many students 
and instructors alike will object to 
disposing of ‘“‘therapeutic methods” 
in a single paragraph! Parent-sub- 
stitutes in a permissive atmosphere, 
projective techniques, play therapy, 
release therapy, insight therapy, 
psychoanalytic therapy, non-direc- 
tive counseling, personal relationship 
therapy, remedial instruction, and 
environmental therapy are all listed 
in this single paragraph and then 
never referred to again except as they 
might incidentally be referred to in 
connection with some other matter. 
This oversight is regrettable, for even 
within the broad scope of the book 
much more space could have profit- 
ably been devoted to this very im- 
portant aspect of the delinquency 
problem. 

The text, however, does a much 
better job in both the space allotted 
and the information imparted in 
what it has to say regarding “group 
therapy.” Beyond the fact that it is 
mentioned innumerable times in 
connection with other topics, actu- 


ally the whole of Chapter 12 and a 
short section of Chapter 16 is devoted 
to it. While brief, the presentation is 
lucid, to the point, and basic. One 
only wishes that the author had done 
the same for individual therapies 
inasmuch as the need for such indi- 
vidual treatment is so strongly 
stressed throughout the book. Fur- 
thermore, it has been the experience 
of this reviewer that college students 
at a level where they would be read- 
ing this book have only the haziest 
notions of the theory behind the 
several types of therapeutic tech- 
niques mentioned in the referred-to 
paragraph. 

Chapter 13 deals with the impor- 
tance and influence of the churches in 
the problem of delinquency — the 
material presented here is supportive 
to the position taken in Chapters 9, 
dealing with the home, and 10, deal- 
ing with the schools. While the 
schools hold a central position in the 
community’s fight against juvenile 
delinquency, they cannot solve it 
alone. Here, a strong case is devel- 
oped for improving the schools’ pro- 
gram for educating the child in the 
area of family life. The author con- 
cludes, ‘‘Nowhere is the need for 
education and training more evident 
than in the area of choosing a life 
partner and preparing for the re- 
sponsibilities of family life.” Positive 
recommendations are given by which 
the superintendent and teachers may 
effect appropriate action. In this 
regard, a curious combination of 
statements appear on page 303. 
**The marking system should enable 
the child to gain recognition com- 
mensurate with his abilities. The use 
of marks and honor rolls as incen- 
tives is to be avoided....” It ap- 
pears to this reviewer that if marks 
are objective and are used to allow 
the “child to gain recognition,” they 
immediately and inherently become 
incentive-symbols! This cannot be 
“avoided.” However, the reviewer 
may have slightly overdrawn this 
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point, for the author is realistic in indi- 
cating that competition is the order 
of the day and “objective measures 
of achievement” should indicate 
growth in learning skills, subject 
matter fields, social development, 
and personality. 

As indicated above, Chapter 13 
concentrates on the influence of the 
churches. Here, the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Baptist, Methodist, 
Protestant, Episcopal, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish religious influence 
in a way of life are discussed. The 
conclusion is that the churches are, 
and can be even more of, an impor- 
tant agency in the community’s 
fight against delinquency. Their 
peculiar strength rests, according to 
the author, mainly in that “The re- 
ligious ‘way of life’ underlies the disci- 
pline of culture governing family life.” 

A remarkable fact brought out in 
this chapter is that the incidence of 
delinquency among Jewish young- 
sters is far below expectancy figures. 
‘What factors in Jewish life and 
tradition account for this phenome- 
non?” The analysis brings out many 
factors, the most important of which 
seems to be that the Jewish family is 
characterized by traditional rituals 
and a dynamic state of cohesive 
interdependence based upon paren- 
tal affection and the fact that the 
father is the spiritual head of the 
family. Since many of these same 
conditions prevail for the Seventh 
Day Adventists and the Mormons, 
one wonders what comparable sta- 
tistics would show on these two 
groups. At any rate, the survey sug- 
gests that successful family attitudes 
are the result of well-defined and ac- 
cepted values and goals which have 
evolved through cultural experience 


and a definite group framework. 

Chapters 14 and 15 deal with the 
functions of the police, the juvenile 
court, and the Youth Authority. 
Both chapters are informative and 
practical. Chapters 16 and 17 deal 
with institutions — their objectives 
and principles of operation. The 
author concludes that the usual “‘mass- 
treatment custodial institution is a com- 
plete failure and no amount of surface 
tinkering will make it anything but 
a costly source of infection to the 
community.’ Therefore, to be effec- 
tive “institutional treatment of de- 
linquents must extend far beyond 
mere custodial care and academic voca- 
tional training.” 

The book closes by outlining 
methods for increasing our informa- 
tion about juvenile delinquency. 
Finally, over 100 specific problems 
are listed under a section labeled 
‘Needed Research.” For those who 
have had their appetites whetted by 
what is a very intriguing book, a 
selected and annotated bibliography 
is also included. 

The major aim of the book is to 
give an “‘overview,” and the general 
impression left is that the aim has 
been accomplished in a compre- 
hensive and yet discriminating cover- 
age of the field. Directed in particu- 
lar to college students in the areas of 
education, psychology, sociology, so- 
cial work, and criminology, the 
eighteen chapters form what appears 
to be not only a very teachable text- 
book, but must reading for all those 
charged with the responsibility of 
handling delinquents. It certainly 
will be required reading for those 
students enrolled in the reviewer’s 
course, The Psychology and Teach- 
ing of the Exceptional Child. 


Record of Research—XXI 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was compiled partly from information made available in the offices of the 
President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the 
Boston Medical Quarterly, a —— of the Boston University School of Medicine and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals 


Biology 

Humes, Artuur G. “The Specific Validity of Epischura massachusettsensis 
Pearse (Copepoda: Calanoida),” Am. Midland Naturalist, Vol. 52, No. 1, 
pp- 154-158, July, 1954. 

. “The Postembryonic Developmental Stages of a Fresh-water 

Calanoid Copepod, Epischura massachusettsensis Pearse,” 7. of Mor- 

phology, Vol. 96, No. 3, pp. 441-472, May, 1955. 

. “Tisbe celata n. sp., a Harpacticoid Copepod from the Mantle 
Cavity of the Edible Mussel in New Brunswick,” 7. of the Fisheries Res. 
Board, Canada, printed in Canada 11(6), 1954. 

GARDNER, EvizaBeTH B. “‘Conidiophore Elongation in Asperillus Giganteus: 
the Influence of Temperature, Light Intensity, and Light Quality,” 
Transaction of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. 11, Vol. 17, April, 
1955- 


Education 


Kvaraceus, WILLIAM C., “Major Obstacles to More Effective Recreation,” 
Quarterly Bulletin, Am. Rec. Soc., pp. 4-7, May, 1955. 

. “A Partial Validation of the K. D. Proneness Check List via Case 
Records of Institutionalized Delinquents,” Forum of Ed., Vol. XLV, 
No. 1, pp. 28-30, July, 1955. 

Library 

Herrick, Mary D. and Hirt, Apevare C. “Problems of Bibliographical 
Control for an Area Research Program,” Coll. and Res. Lib., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 291-295, July, 1955. 

Medicine 

Baxst, Henry J. and Marra, E. F. “Experience with home care for cardiac 
patients,” Am. 7. Pub. Health, 45:444, 1955. 

Boyp, Witu1aM C. “Tables and nomogram for calculating chances of ex- 
cluding paternity,” Am. 7. Human Genet., 6:426, 1954. 

Boyp, C., SHAPLEIGH, E. and McMaster, M. ‘Immunochemical 
behavior of a plant agglutin (lectin),” Arch. Biochem., 55:226, 1955. 
Futon, Georce P., with Lutz, BRENToN R., BERMAN, H. J. and Pierce, 
D. L. “Susceptibility to Thrombosis in Normal Young, Aging, Corti- 
sone-treated, Heparinized and X-irradiated Hamsters as Tested by 
Topical Application of Thrombin,” Blood, 7. of Hematology, Vol. X, 

No. 8, pp. 831-840, August, 1955. 

LioneTTI, FaBian J. and FLanacan, P. “Lysozyme distribution in blood,” 
Blood, 10:497, 1955. 

SmiTHwick, Recinatp H. “Hypertensive vascular disease; results and indi- 
cations for splanchnieectomy,” 7. Chronic Dis., 1:477, 1955. 

Wuirte, Cuester W., Jr., DEARBORN, Ear H. and Swiss, E. D. “The role 
of the liver in the disposition of procaine in the dog,” J. Pharmacol. and 
Exper. Therap., 113:470, 1955. 
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Notes on the African Research and Studies 


Program 


Mark ‘Karp, Research Associate 


New Staff Appointments 


The professional staff of the Afri- 
can Program now counts six mem- 
bers, following the recent appoint- 
ments of Drs. Colson and Rosberg 
as, Research Associates. These addi- 
tions to the staff will enable the 
African Program to expand its 
research and teaching activities in 
anthropology and political science. 

Elizabeth Colson [Ph.D., Rad- 
cliffe], at one time Director of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute of 
Northern Rhodesia, is an anthro- 
pologist who has won international 
recognition for her researches in 
Africa south of the Sahara. Among 
her numerous publications, Seven 
Tribes of British Central Africa, which 
she wrote in collaboration with M. 
Gluckman, is probably the best 
known. Dr. Colson came to Boston 
University from Goucher College, 
where she had been teaching Social 
Anthropology. 

Carl G. Rosberg [D.Phil., Ox- 
ford], is a political scientist. His 
studies in Ceylon and several parts of 
British Africa have made him an 
authority on problems of communal 
representation. His most recent field 
research was in Kenya, where he 
spent most of the past year. 

Both Drs. Colson and Rosberg are 
currently engaged in research. Dr. 
Rosberg is also teaching a course on 
‘Politics of Contemporary Africa,” 
and Dr. Colson will begin teaching 
shortly. 


Fellowships 


Six African Research Fellowships 
have been awarded for.the current 
academic year. Recipients are: Wal- 
ter Howe [M.C.S., Tuck School of 
Business Administration], Ph.D. can- 
didate in the Department of Govern- 
ment; Cleo Kumalo [M.Soc.Sc., 
Natal University], Ph.D. candidate 


-in the Department of Sociology and 


Anthropology; Elaine Hagopian 
[B.A., Boston University], M.A. can- 
didate in the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology; Emily Kim- 
ball [B.A., Northeastern University], 
M.A. candidate in the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology; Lau- 
rence Salomon [B.A., City College of 
New York], M.A. candidate in the 
Department of History; and Shirley 
Smith [B.S., George Washington 
University], M.A. candidate in the 
Department of Government. 


Courses 


The progress of courses in African 
studies has been expanded consid- 
erably this year. Courses totalling 
thirty-four semester hours [not count- 
ing directed research courses, which 
are also available] are now offered at 
Boston University, as compared with 
only fifteen hours a year ago. 
Courses on Africa are given by the 
Departments of Economics, Geog- 
raphy, Government, History, So- 
ciology and Anthropology. 


* 


Doctoral Dissertations—August, 1955 
[Continued from p. 8} 


Doctor of Musical Arts — D.Mus.A. 
Epwarp Francis Gitpay, B.S., M.A. Dissertation: ‘Performance Analyses 


of Three Major Choral Works.” 


SES 


Aronson Exhibition 


From October 24 to November 4, 1955 there will be a one-man 
art exhibition held in the Student Activities Lounge of the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. This exhibition, sponsored by the Pi Kappa 
Epsilon Sorority, presents the work of David Aronson, Assistant 
Professor and Director of the Division of Art at Boston University. 
Those of you who may visit the show will instantly recognize the 
familiar impressive style. 

Mr. Aronson, born in Shilova, Lithuania, in 1923, was educated 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts School and the Hebrew Teachers 
College. He taught at the Museum School for thirteen years until 1955 
when he was appointed to the Boston University Faculty. His awards 
include: First Prize in the Art Institute of Chicago in 1946, Grand 
Prize in the First Annual Boston Arts Festival in 1952, and Second 
and Grand Prize respectively in the same Festival the following two 
years. 

The work of Mr. Aronson has been exhibited in the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan Art Museum, and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. His one-man shows were given at the Niveau 
Gallery in New York, the Museum of Modern Art, and the Boris 
Mirski Galleries in Boston. Reproductions of his work have been 
published in the 1946 supplement of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, the 
Best of Art by Emily Genauer, Revolution and Tradition in Modern Ameri- 
can Art by Baur, Fourteen Americans, a Museum of Modern Art publica- 
tion, and Modern Renaissance in American Art by Ralph N. Pearson. 
These publications are included as a supplement to the exhibit, and 
they contain exceedingly interesting commentation on the subject 
of art and Mr. Aronson’s work. 

The titles of the exhibition paintings are listed below. All paint- 
ings, except those designated, were loaned by the Boris Mirski Gal- 
leries. 

“Ezra” 

“Cain” — loaned by David Aronson 

“The Crucifixion” 

**Ishmaelite’’ — loaned by Professor Daniel Weisberg 
“Christ, Soldier, and Angel’ 

“Joseph and the Ishmaelites, Number 3” 

Sketch for Number 6 

“Ishmaelite Boy” — loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Lipson 
*“Young Christ with Phylacteries” 

‘Dancing Ishmaelites” 

11. ‘Angel with Book” 

12. ‘Madonna and Child with Donor” 
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